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Two or three annual prizes will be awarded as usual in November for 
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A Magazine of Verse 


OCTOBER, 1923 


NEW LOVE POEMS 


OCTOBER LETTER 


RING with you, for me to have, a spray of sweet olive, 
Or one of the leaves that fall from your fig-tree by the 
door. 
There was a yucca-tree by the door, I remember, 
With flowers of moonlight— 
You cannot pluck moonlight to bring in your pocket! 
An acorn would do, or a burr, or stone, 
Or a pink leaf from the wild grape. 
Has the frost left any dahlias untaken? 
Have any new dahlias bloomed since that day? 
You gathered the dahlias for me that day and laid them 
in my arms 
As if heaped rainbows were laid in my arms: 


[1] 
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So I think are the colors of yourself that you have 
given me to hold. 
You have given glory to me, giving me your lo 
If your garden has dahlias still 
Bring, this time, a single white on« 


There is a you I would own that n or ting 


YOUR WORDS , 


You have given my gladness back t 
You have given my dancing back t 
Brought the sky’s blue back to me 

By those words you have said! 
Made my dreams dream again, 
Made my songs sing again- 

My dreams, my songs, that v numb and dead! ' 
Their wings soar up and up like the | t bird | 
Oh, they had drooped down waiting your ¥ 


CHANT OF REJOICI 


I come to this city where you did n 
I come to this city, and now you | 
I come to this city and my steps a1 
My steps are so buoyant and my h o buoyant 
I come to this city and my steps 
Walking this city where you did n 
Walking this city where now you lov 
I think the pavements are dancing a 


[2] 
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Helen Hoyt 


I think I could step from whole street to whole street, 
I think I could walk up oyer the steeples 
For the pride in my heart because you love me, 


For the joy in my steps because you love me. 


In this city, in this city where you did not love me— 
[ was sad in this city when you did not love me. 
Oh, I was sad, but now you love me! 

You did not love me and now you love me! 


Oh, this city is different now you love me! 


DAY'S END 


Drooping were the violets and the roses you had given me; 
[ carried them against my coat, their heads drooped over. 
So we whom love had held against its breast all night, 
Whom the city had held against its beating side all day, 
Drooped with culors faded, stems without strength. 

But very fragrant still were the violets, still dear; 
Fragrant and dear the crumpled petals of the roses; 
Your darkened eyes, your languid hands, dear as before. 
We feit no diminution of love, of nearness; 

Beautiful and desirable our tired contentment together 
As we lingered from street to street to the street of parting. 


Precious as any vivid passion our pale quiet. 


THE STONE 


There are m¢ nts with you that come 
When I am turned dumb; 


L3] 
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So that I have no word to say, 
No thought to convey, 

Being brought 

Into a mood beyond thought. 
Speech has no place; 

Even to show you my face, 
To offer the least hand’s-touch 
Would be too much. 

I am satisfied 

As if all words had died 

And all that I knew. 

I am sunken in you 

As in sleep; 

As a stone that deep 

Down in a dark river’s bed 


Sinks his head. 


THE BRIDE AND 


O love, my love, O my love and my love, 


I love you with all my heart! 


You think you are well on your journey 


Before you start. 


My love, and my love, O love, O my love, 


I love you with all my soul! 


Wait till the bride-months go by 


And the years roll... . 
[4] 
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And my love, O love, O my love, my love, 
I am ever and utterly yours! 


You must find out what passes in love 
To find out what endures. 


O my love, my love, O love and my love, 
I shall never love any but you! 


Ah! to tell you my wisdom! 
But what good would it do? 


FLOWER AND FLAME 


What is love more than a flame, 

What is love more than a flower? 
With life as fragile as flame, 

With streneth as frail as a flower, 
What substance more than a name 

Has love, what sureness of power 
To endure beyond the flame, 

With firmness beyond the flower? 
O fragrance briefer than fame, 

O love that lasts but an hour! 


Then should our love last but an hour, 
Need we turn from each other in shame? 
Is our power more than love’s power, 
Is not the blame love’s blame 
If our love last but an hour? 


[5] 


















Helen Hoyt 
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And how shall we speak of shame E 
Remembering the life of a flower, 
Knowing the shifting of flame? 


O fleeting breath of a flower, 

O fleetest stay of a name! 
If a wind scatter the flower, 

If a wind blow on the flame, 
Who shall upbraid a flower, 

Or chide the shifting of flame? 


GRAVID 
You go slender and light as befor 
With your straight stride; 





But the weight that weighs down i1 


You also bear in your side. 


Che slackening of my step, 
The slowing of my life’s beat, 
Makes your life also slacken, 


To keep your feet slow with my f 
The child turns in my flesh, 

The dream of him turns in your heart 
Of our patience and all our waiting, 

Your part is an equal part. 


In the last pang, in the last persisten 


It is my strength must endure; 


[6] 





Helen Hoyt 


But ah, your will in my will 
Is what shall make me sure! 


Together we are bearing, beloved; 
Not I, the woman, of myself alone: 
The flower is formed out of the earth, 
But out of the air too is the flower grown. 


RECOMPENSE 
You are my songs come true 

That I sang unbelieving; 
You are my hopes made new 


That I tarnished with grieving. 


More than the losses of love 
With which love denied me; 

More than the shadows of love 
With which love belied me, 


Is the reward of this love 
That now love has given: 

All of the earth of love, 
And love’s high heaven! 


Helen Hoyt 
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MELISSA 


Melissa | 
Is the sweet core of the apple of a young man’s dream 
Of a perfect woman. 


Melissa 

Is pretty, not beautiful. ' 
(God save us from Beauty— 

Pedestaled on granite, 

Molten in red-white furnace hearts, 


Smiling in hell.) 


Melissa 

Is charmingly faithless. 

(God save us from Faith— 

An acid, an eye that stares, 

A curse upon transitory joys, 

A brazen curse blaring from trumpets.) 


hens OARS st 


Melissa 

Is neither too old nor too young. 

(God save us from Youth— 

Acrid chemistry, sick yeast, 

Rumbling, earthquaking, 

A mad elephant! 

And God save us from Age— 

A supreme white statue carved of a cliff 

Gazing out over the pale serenities of an ancient sea.) 


[8] 























Melissa 
Is quick-witted, but has no brain. 

(God save us from Brain— 

A steaming corruption that befogs the stars, 
A massive stealthiness, 

A sneaking glacier, 

A panther screaming in a mountain cave.) 


Melissa 

Giggles, but does not laugh. 

(God save us from Laughter— 

A cracked obelisk, 

A chattering of teeth, 

A grinding of bones, 

A scared whisper in a lonely night.) 


Melissa 

Kisses and plays, but does not love, 
Does not love, 

Does not love. 

Melissa 

Does not love. 


God save us from Love! 
O dear God in Heaven, save us from Love! 
Save us from Love! 


Save us from Love! 





Robert Louis Burgess 


Robert Louis Burgess 
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AUTUMN ROAD-SONG 


I fling my thoughts along the road 
As we ride 





Smoothly, as the river flows, 

Over the autumn country-side. 

Silent my friend at the guiding wheel, 

Silent I, 
Flinging thoughts along the roa 

As the hills roll by. 

Young passion was a heavy loa 
Left far back 

(Calm-eyed to face the shadows 
Of the forest track). 

Young passion was a heavy | 
And better gone, 

But in this singing autumn wi! 
Fair to think upon. 


I have given my daughi 
A flame-colored gown, 
With sash of gold 

And flower crown. 

She shall be fair 


To companion her lo: 





As over this road ' 
They start together, 


fro} 



















Frances Shaw 
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Casting young fancies 

' On wind like wine— 

And across their cheeks 
Shall blow thoughts of mine. 


' Russet and red are the whirling leaves; 
The hill-side is ripe with garnered sheaves; 
Clouds are speeding on every side; 

With youth behind how safely we ride! 
Silent my friend at the guiding wheel, 

' Silent I, 

Flinging thoughts along the road 

As the world rolls by. 


Frances Shaw 
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GIRL-ATHLETES 


Around their legs girl-athletes twist 
Their silver-chased puttees; 

Or they wear half-boots, blue-embossed, 

And bound with fleur-de-lys. 
The sun has bronzed their knees 

And bosoms, so that eagle-plumes 
Are suited to their guise, 

And agates from Ohio tombs, 

And textures from Algonquin looms, 
With borders of sunrise. 


In waxy curls they lift their hair 
When the night’s trail has turned; 
The everlasting leaves of hair 
Lie close and forest-ferned 
Above their brows sunburned. 

The prairie-eyes, miraged and deep, 
Are filled with flowers and corn, 
With smoke-fires on the edge of sleep, 
And secrets drifting blue-birds keep 

About the day unborn. 








Who trusts the hedge of flowering quince 
To lead him far away, 

The hawthorns and the hyacinths 
To take him where they play, 


[12] 





Haniel Long 


Will come to them some day. 
The roads are trampled by their hoofs 
Spurring to misty hills; 
The roads are trampled by their hoofs 
Spurring away from city roofs 
To a land adventure fills. 


They are the daughters of the Sun 
In polychrome and white; 
And the Great Father gave each one 
To add to the delight 
Of her unswerving flight 
A cinnamon or jet-black horse. 
It is a dream to bless; 
And each maid, mounted, to the’ source 
Of the horizons on her course 
Gallops, a centauress. 


In mountain pastures they play games 
Old as the first red spring; 
And no one can recall the names 
Of the long ropes they fling, 
Or why they do this thing, 
Or that, or the other. There they reach 
Toward goals which no one knows, 
Dancing, and crying each to each 
Snatches of pre-historic speech, 
While the long mid-day glows. 


[13] 
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They meet their lovers when day cools 
Under the upland trees, 
Or by the river swimming-pools, 
Inviting at their ease 
The body-piercing breeze. 
Then it is sweet as heaven to kiss, 
Enchanted and unseen; 
But they think no more of love than this, 
That it is something not amiss 
When leaves are long and green. 
In winter, when the clouds above | 
Have exiled leaf and heat 


They keep no memory of love; 


But strapping to their feet 
White sandals, gleaming, fleet : 
They fly along the frozen streams 
Half-human and half-gul i 


The groves once dim with summer dreams 
They now flash through in steel sunbeams 


] 


And tunics of rose wool 


Love bores them with thcir ankles fleet 
But on Antarctic shores, 

Gymnasia stand for their retreat 
From the rigor of outdoors 
There on the ancient floors, 


dead 


Along transparent walls, t 


[14] 





Haniel Long 


Girl-athletes gleam in gold; 
And tropic ferns are upwards led 
To high glass arches overhead 

Which keep away the cold. 


And dead girl-athletes gleam in flame 
Beyond the desert trails: 
Mountains are sculptured with the name 
And the recorded tales 
Of each, when her day fails. 
Under an arch opaque and high, 
Beside the barren verge, 
With strength no centuries deny, 
Rooted in rock beyond the eye, 
Their giant forms emerge. 


Haniel Long 


[15] 
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And with these words be thou healthy 


A Magazine of Verse 
TWO UKRAINIAN FOLK SONGS 


SONG FOR THE LADY DMITROVA 
Shedrivka—New Year’s Song of Goed 4s aéS in Greeting 


“Where have you been, my beloved one?”’ 
“I have been in Zalisenko.” 

“What saw you there, my beloved one?”’ 
“I saw there a little house-wife, 

Our sister-in-law, lady Dmitrova 

She is the leader in all Zalisenko. 

She dressed early in the morning 

And went to the church. 

When she came, the bells chimed of themselves, 
The doors opened of themselves, 

The icons uncovered themselves, 

The books opened of themselves; 

The Lord Himself held service 

That service for the health 

Of our lady Dmitrova, 

For the cattle and the household 


Of our lady Dmitrova! 


KOLADA OR CHRISTMAS SONG 


and have long life!” 


Composed perhaps a thousand years ago 


Oi! in the orchard, Oi! in the vineyard, 
The kind young lady Maria attired herself- 





[16] 








Florence Randal Livesay 


Silver to the waist, gold to the ground. 

She stood in the portal, and lo, it was shining! 

She stood in the house—it was set alight. 

As a bride-star she entered the church: 

The lords asked, “Who is she?” and doffed their hats; 
“A Queen it may be? Or a Tzarevna?” 


“No Tzarevna am I, not even a Princess: 
I am my mother’s daughter Maria.” 
Translated by Florence Randal Livesay 


From the manuscript collection of Rev. Paul Crath, B. A. 


A PORTRAIT 


What need you care for hate? 
It dies at your lips— 

You, impassionate, 

With cool finger-tips. 


What need you care for scorn? 
It lives in your face, 

You who have ever worn 
Pride as a grace. 


What need you care for lies 
From spent age or youth? 
In your undaunted eyes 
Flames the deathless truth. 
Carolyn Hillman 


[17] 
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RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


There’s an empty grave in the town of Hidalgo, 
And a fiendish snickering down in h 

For the late-arrival who stirred the rippli 

Sits rubbing his eyes. . . . When he waken 


North of the Rio Grande the ranchm 
Jesus Malgardo, lord of the land: 

Longhorn, shorthorn, steer and heife: 
Scores and hundreds bore his brand. 


an 


Across the river, neighbor and rival, 
Juan Pizarro fared right well; 

A thousand fattening head of cattle, 
Acres and acres that dip and swell. 


Swaggering northward Pancho Villa 

Pillaging rides with his horde of thie. 

Jesus Malgardo banters his neighbor: 

“‘He’ll make good game of your choicest beeves! 


“Corral and drive them across the river. 

I'll pasture them while Villa’s here 

His robbers gone—then I'll return y: 
One-half your heads.” Juan scratched his ear 


Agreed, corralled, and drove them over. 
Two moons later, with Villa gone, 


[18] 
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He hurried north when told his neighbor 
Had sold the two men’s cattle as one. 


“Cattle?” sneered Jesus; “you’ve come for your cattle? 


I never so much as heard your name. 
Damn and blast you! if you value 
Your hide, go back the way you came!” 


Juan Pizarro was not hot-headed, 
Nor a man of words, but he felt their sting. 
Four days later Malgardo noticed 


That all his horses had taken wing. 


Half between this bank and the other 
An island lies called No Man’s Land, 
Tangle of brusl 


, mesquite and cactus, 
Reached by fording on either hand. 


"Twas there they said he’d find his horses— 
*Twas there he went. He found—alack 


From a stinging lie a man may stagger; 





From a well-aimed shot, no turning back. 


Juan, with easy gait and conscience, 
Floats the dead man down the ford; 
And in the grave he had dug beforehand 


He buries him with never a word. 


Malgardo (kindly, thoughtful husband 


Had well insured his crafty head; 


[19] 


Albert Edmund Trombly 
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But the paper was worthless until his body 
Should be living proof that he was dead. 


His widow rides to the border rangers; 
And, having told them what befell, 

She makes it clear that if they bring her 
Her husband’s body, ’twill pay them well. 


Clouded moon some two days after; 
Plashing hoofs in the quiet night; 
Scrape of spade and thud of mattock, 
And the wan Malgardo comes to light. 


Again he’s floated across the river, 
Towed with a lariat under his chin. 
At dawn he lies ’mid burning candles, 
Looking as if he were washed of sin. 


There’s an empty grave in the town of Hidalgo; 

And a swarm of devils down in hell 

Caterwaul, croak to the late-arrival 

Who just awoke: “ Any cows to sell?” 

Albert Edmund 'Tromny 











CONFIDENCES 


BUREAU 


I wish one were to come— 

Or two or three, but one would be better— 

To wonder at these performances of mine, 

Along 1950 or thereabouts to wonder at these perform- 
ances of mine; 

Bloomers of pink crepe de chine and silk stockings in the 
drawer third from the top, 

And the bottom drawer put to very domestic uses— 

Crab-meat in cans, canned pimentoes, canned macaroni 
au gratin, canned heat; 


When | inherited the bureau it was stuffed with things— 

Red flannel things with buttons of white china, 

Buttons of white china aglare like the white china bowls 
for oyster-stews 

Which my grandmother’s beaux offered to my grand- 
mother on sleigh-rides, 

Always and forever. 

(Not that she was “partial to oysters”’!) 


And other things, fearful things, of unbleached domestic, 
And things yet more horrible, solid with machine tucking, 


(My grandmother was born in 1813, these things were 
hers.) 


[21] 
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There was a silver snuff-box in the upper drawer, 
And a mellow odor. 
I keep my Naturals there and my Turcos de Finas 


1 wonder a deal about my grandmother 

Reading of the discovery of kerosene, or the beginning of 
railroads, 

I remind myself, “She was so old when that happened” 

And I wish one were to come 

Or two or three, but one would be b 

To wonder at my performances. 


Alas! 


I have neglected to provide a grandchild. 


HUCKLEBERRIES 


Once a great sorrow assailed me 
And I went and picked huckleberries 
Thud, with little thuds they struck the bottom of the pail. 


I remember the day, a day of brazen sunshine. 

The shameless sky had put off every shred of mist, 

Naked it arched, and mockingly, 

For my beauty was not as hers, and she had been naked 
and shameless. 

But huckleberry bushes crept soothingly over the pasture, 

Hiding all, and partly hiding sun-warmed rocks 

That in their turn wore lichens, lichens for hiding. 


[22] 


Edith Miniter 


Seeing huckleberries pile up, I thought there were com- 
pensations. 





Blueberries crept and were meaching, 

Raspberries and blackberries required barbs for protection, 
Huckleberries flaunt. 

They flaunt even in the autumn, past bearing time, 
With scarlet leaves they flaunt in the autumn: 


And in summer are quite sufficient, requiring no espalier. 


She had been naked and shameless 
I remember the day. 


Edith Miniter 
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TEA HOUR 


A moment now! Across the tiny table 
You watch me with no danger in your eyes; 
Yet I, securely chained but quite unstable, 
Feel in my pulse the throb of victories. 


And hands must touch across the snow-white cover, 
And silver dishes mirror back the years; 

And through the chatter lover calls to lover, 
And with the falling twilight falling tears. 


What though our fingers dabble in the minute 
And my unquiet eyes shame quietness, 
Your slender voice will reach me like a spi 
From some far room, and halt this sudden stress. 


net 
bith 


Somewhere behind your dark eyes’ warning magic 
The vague potential years are caught and stilled; 
gue p ; é ; 
And so, with laughter comically tragic, 
We wreck the prison that we tried to build. 
I 


Herbert S. Gorman 














THE STONE VALLEY 


EVENING ILLUSION 


When the sun sinks 

Beyond Alcalde, 

The watery light 

Wavers up to the porcelain walls 
In waves, layer on layer, 

Slow and foamless. 

It is not the sea. 


The tamarisks which sway 
Are not sea-tamarisks 

Rooted in wet sand. 

Here are the stone mountains. 


But the Spanish women 

Walk with dahlias 

In their arms, whispering: 
“Cruz has bedded 

The goats, Diegito 

Will go tomorrow 

To the mountain to cut wood. 
And is there water in the 

Sea, do ships come in 

Full of men, my 

Mother, grandmother, her mother, 
A as 


[25] 
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The mist is dry as the sand. 
They promenade 
Two by two 
On the faint beach. 





THE FREE AND THE BOUND 


Spring peaks 

Never too ice-pointed 

For the jays to fly 

In their direction, 

Lamenting, each note 

A crescent cold and distinct, 


Pee-y, pee-y 


To a hollow 

Of the mountain 
Green-black, like a torso, 
Scarred with snow 
Months fallen, 


Leaving these 

Caught below: the peach-flowe1 

Anchored by a twig, 

Poppy-wattled cocks, 

And the stallion 

Bony by the hooded well } 
Men shade their eyes: the birds 


[26] 














Blow up, alight, and feather again 
Through uneven air. 

They mark the red clay 

With redder steps, hundreds 
Swaying upon brittle 

Black legs. 


COYOTES 


Dusk falls 

With a single movement. 
The sheep nod in the corral 
Fenced with cactus, 

[ crouch in my hut, playing 
On the unpainted flute, 
While the moon thickens. 


The three dogs 

Lie by the door, slim as goats. 
And the coyotes 

Come, to lure them away 
With crooning 

And shouts like bells 

Which break 

On the forked rocks. 


[ fall on my 
Knees, weeping. 


“They will leave 


[27] 


Glenway Wescott 
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Me alone, to go mad! Stay 
Here, they will tear 
Your lips and ears!” 





They whimper and lick my face, 
Leap about 

On their shadows 

With stiff sharp feet. 


MOUNTAIN 
I 


Not a meadow 

Shepherd I, alone 

Six months in these cupped 
Pastures, thrust into the sky: 
Sour crags 

In the form of pine-cones, 
Scars tufted with juniper. 


The spotted flock 
Creeps over the gravel 
And sunken 

Patches of grass, 

Like a stream of water 
Flowing in a crevice. 


Alcalde lies upon : 
Moon-colored sand f 
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Like a primrose. 

The air is a singing 

Of insects, endless 

’ In both directions. 
Women drift between 
Its tamarisks, their faces 
es Eager, corn-colored. . . 


I play on my péto: the thin ether, 
Cloudless, 

Not a stone falling, or cry— 

Oh, so lonely now! 

The sun climbs into the ragged 
Peaks, high overhead. 


II 


rT 

Che gray-nosed, 

The horn-twisted ones, 
Follow the bellwether, 


Bleating. Hush... 


Violin and guitar beneath 

Torn branches and wrinkled 
Leaves. On the loose boards 

Feet fall, the bent light 

Blood-red in the dust. I shall 
Quiver 

When the flowered calico swings out 
Over ankles, like a beil, 
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And say to Lorettita 

In a coplas: “On the sand 
We will lie 

Parallel to the sun’s rays 
When he sets.” 





As the dew 

Clings to a stone, so 
Soundless these evening 

Primroses unfold a row 

Of stars on the sand. 


GIFTS OF THE RIVER 


Beneath Taos mountain 
Flecked and pointed, 

Rio Grande 

Runs in its groove— 

A violet zig-zag 

Like the shadow of lightning. 


To the villages 
Cleaving for water. 


The flowing sound 
Laps the tall air 

As a wave, sprayless, 
Slides, to fail 

In the plaza. Autumn ' 
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Thin, tinged 
Like a fish-scale. 


Two Indian faces 

Turn as a globe turns 
Over a mound 

Of maroon and blue corn 
In the cob, and pumpkins 
Delicate as peaches, 

And striped squashes 
Unstained by frost. 


Glenway Wescott 


Glenway Wescott 
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COMMENT 
THE EDITOR IN ENGLAND 


T is still midsummer as I prepare to return to my post for 
the eleventh birthday of Porrry, and from my window 
above a downward-sloping garden I am watching the tide 
come in over a rocky sea-weedy strand on the coast of 
Brittany. In a fev hours the salt water will wash the 
garden’s perfumed foot; but now the creeping sea lies far 
out, with wet wastes of silvery green and brown between. 
Nature beats time, as always; her rhythms are perfect and 
not to be escaped. 

To the beat of those large rhythms my three-months’ 
memories tend to take shape and color against a wide 
horizon. Cathedrals, palaces, Elizabet 
battlefields; coteries, tea-parties, poets talking out the 
night at café tables and laying down the ultimate fiat of 
contradictory ideas—these soften and compose into a 


han streets, French 


pattern, separating into islands of varied form and color 
that decorate and blend with the all-conquering tide and 
the sky. Man is, after all, a microscopic organism in the 
vast material economies of nature.. But, small as he is, he 
need never despair, since he embodies a spiritual principle 
as large as the universe. The infinite—where and what is 
it if not within him? Where and how may he measure it 
if not by the stature of his own soul? 

Admitting, then, that the greatest of us is little and the 
littlest of us is great, what has happened of late to your 
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editor to enforce the contrast, to emphasize the pitiful 
splendor of humanity’s flare against mighty odds of dark- 
ness? The arts have happened to her, of course—those 
triumphant arts of the past with which Europe is crowded; 
and the arts are always the strongest evidence of man’s 
heroic flare because they alone endure. In front of 
Durham’s minster mounted on its hill; in the presence of 
saints in glory in the windows of Chartres, sun-clad with 
ten million colored fires; in the face of Assyrian lions and 
Athenian fates, of Gothic tapestries and Aztec monoliths, 
comes always the inevitable question—what are we doing 
to tell, like these, the tale of the tribe in beauty, to con- 
tinue and pass on the record of man’s faith in his greatness? 

What are we doing? If it seems little in comparison 
with these, we must yet remind ourselves that we are too 
near to measure it. What we are doing is important to us, 
who are doing it, and that is the first essential. It is 
important to a certain discreet proportion of the com- 
munity—the second essential—a small proportion, per- 
haps, but sufficiently stimulating by its sympathies and 
antagonisms. The wilful and all-wise Future is not yet 
born: we cannot determine, or even forecast, what she 
will find important among our offerings; nor is it indeed 
our affair. 

In London my quest of poets was pursued through the 
most forbidding season recorded by the weather bureau 
for thirty years. However, under cold storms I sought out 
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difficult draughts of peace. There was 
} 


not too widely, to whatever venturesome 


them past the secretarial barrier. 


For the attic chamber, in which someon 
or more, is reading poetry, centraliz 
sanctifies—the spirit of heroic isolation « 
the shop downstairs. The room is a t 


Monro read there a few poems by Ruy 
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other purpose, a temple entered by a tiny rick 


ert 


the Poetry Bookshop, where Harold Monro has flown the 
Georgian flag through the winds of war and the no less 
certain still 
warmth to the place, in spite of the temperature, especially 
when a little flame was lit in one of those microscopic 
grates which tease the growl of winter in England. It was 
a warmth of austere withdrawal; the doors opened, but 
stranger might 
drift in, as to an island port from a gray indifferent sea; 
for Mr. Monro has a dread of drifting poets, and a remotely 
hidden room to retire into until their credentials have led 


But if the venturesome stranger is persistent enough to 


return toward six o’clock any Thursday afternoon, he may 
be blessed, if sensitive to impressions, with a real emotion. 


ty winding 


] 
| 


stair and lit only from the sky—a gray light that falls on 
gray-curtained walls and fifty or sixty seats arranged in 
rows. For seven days and nights, in the holy reserve of 
silence and emptiness, it gathers a faint 
atmosphere for the weekly rite. And when 


perfumed 


Ly 
I heard Mr. 
B 


rooke . the 


beauty of his voice and the priestly authority of his 
- . . I . 
presence made a ritual—a ritual enriched by 


overtones 
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from the voices of many other poets who had stood on the 
little platform, some of them never to be heard again. A 
few weeks later, when I offered to this small London 
audience a group of the most middle-western poems I 
could find, beginning with Carl Sandburg’s Chicago, I 
wondered whether the Georgian overtones would shatter 
into discord, and the gray curtains tremble with rebellious 
reverberations during their seven-days’ meditation. 

Anna Wickham read there one Thursday a group of her 
brief, peppery, searching household-feminist poems: a 
woman of large build physically and spiritually, with a 
head and frame like Juno’s, to be sculptured in simple 
lines. The two Sitwell brothers, Osbert and Sacheverell, 
came into the Bookshop for tea one afternoon, and told 
me about their sister Edith’s impending poetry-musical, 
which was to startle the world soon at Aeolian Hall. Of 
course I couldn’t miss being startled, so I secured a seat 
for the appointed afternoon and trained up to a futuristic 
state of mind. 

However, the milieu was not quite in harmony. The 
proscenium arch of the pale and clammy rococo music-hall 
was divided in the middle, the upper half showing quite 
open and’ unashamed its usual organ-pipes in sober 
browns and grays, while the lower half flared out with a 
scenic canvas of yellow aspect and rebellious aspiration. 
Two spiral columns were sketched in to make a triptych 
of the picture, and in the broad central section was 
painted a huge mask of rather tepidly grotesque aspect, 
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whose exact centre, equidistant from pointed chin and 
border of hair, was excavated to make a circular mouth. 
Through this dark cavity projected the larger end of a 
megaphone, and a very chic “society” audience waited 
breathless for the show—it was called Facade—to begin. 
It began with a few introductory remarks in front by 
Brother Osbert, mildly venturesome like the curtain. 
Then came some modernistic strains of music from Mr. 
W. T. Walton’s invisible sextette orchestra, and presently 
a much-magnified feminine voice—we assumed that it was 
Edith’s—began its rapid megaphonic chanting of poems, 
running along on a single note, without change of pitch or 
stress, through the first section of the program, while the 
music leapt and barked and whined a 
invisible bard. 


t the he els of the 


There were eight sections—twenty-eight poems in all, 
some of them encored—with breathing-spaces between. 
All were rapidly chanted on the aforesaid single note, and 
accompanied by trumpet, saxophone, etc. The music and 
megaphone somewhat blurred the text, but I caught a few 
evidences of Miss Sitwell’s special brand of British humor 
—for example: 

The cat’s in his cradk 


All’s well with the worl: 


or 


For hell is always as properly proper 


As Greenwich, or as Bath or Joppa 
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The audience rose nobly to the occasion, and when the 
poet came forth at the end to receive applause and 
bouquets, her Victorian ringlets and green-and-gold- 
brocade crinoline gave me quite a thrill, and I thought we 
might have been less bored if all that had not been hidden 
behind the scenery. 

What other poets, and prosers as well, did I meet in 
London? Well, there was Porerry’s old friend Richard 
Aldington, whose first poems, ih our second number, intro- 
duced the imagists to a then unmindful world. A big 
fellow is Aldington, looking more like a football-player 
than a poet—one’s imagination has to leap to connect him 
with the delicate handwriting so long familiar, and the 
even more delicate poems. We lunched at the Cheshire 
Cheese, still haunted by Dr. Johnson’s bellowing voice, 
and explored St. Paul’s and the Temple through persistent 
rain, talking meanwhile of ten years of war and poetry. 
Aldington is now deep in journalism and translations— 
weekly critiques for the Times Literary Supplement, books 
coming out from old Greek and French poets, etc. Let us 
hope all this will not kill the poet in him—the stodgy 
Times Lit. lays a heavy hand on its contributors. 

I found Arthur Waley in the print department of the 
British Museum, just around the corner from my lodgings 

—he pursues always his Chinese studies, with the aid of 
synologues in London. And it was pleasant to renew my 
acquaintance with my old friend Ernest Rhys, a man 
whose superfine instinct for beauty was evident when I 
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first met him long ago at one of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man’s Sunday evenings in New York, and who has since 
proved it, not only in his poetry, but also through his 
editorship of the valuable Everyman’s Library. 

Muriel Stuart was a new acquaintance, one whose per- 
sonality fulfilled the promise of her two books of verse. 
After all it is illuminating to meet a poet-correspondent 
eye to eye—something in this lady confirmed the feeling 
our readers may have shared with me, that she is the most 
interesting of the younger English poets. Her first 
adventure in motherhood—in private life she is Mrs. 
Minnitt—had just been successfully passed when I 
reached London; she was not sure whether a book or a 
baby was the more important achievement. 

Mrs. C. A. Dawson-Scott and Miss Iris Barry were two 
other women-poets of recent appearance whom I ex- 


changed greetings with. The former, who is secretary of 


the international P. E. N. Society of people of letters, and 
who gathers such people together more informally in little 
parties out in St. John’s Wood, has just published her first 
book. Miss Barry, who was “born and raised” in a very 
ancient house in some remote shire, now, for the past two 
years or so, picks up her living in London without much 
difficulty, writing articles here and there but declining any 
too-enslaving regular job. Phyllis Reid (Mrs. Birnstingl) 
was another of the younger generation whose personality 
confirmed one’s hopes of her future. 

Thomas Moult, editor of Voices and author of one or 
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two books of verse, gave me a typical English luncheon in 
a typically old-English café just off the Strand—in that 
Adelphi region which was planned a century-and-a-half 
ago by Adams for the aristocracy, and still tempts folk of 
discreet taste to live in it, like Bernard Shaw and James 
Barrie. And I had tea with another fellow-editor, J. C. 
Squire, in the office of Mercury, almost undiscoverable 
through Poppin’s Court and Castle Court and up numerous 
dark and winding stairs. And Clement Shorter, who in 
his paper The Sphere has called Carl Sandburg the fore- 
most poet now writing in English, invited May Sinclair to 
lunch with me, and the two of them gave me some of the 
best talk I heard in London. 

May Sinclair, whom I had met in Igio, is a wholly 
adorable person, especially in her own house and garden 
out in Hampstead. She was at the P. E. N. dinner—the 
name stands for Poets, Essayists (or Editors) and Novel- 
ists—which was presided over by Rebecca West, while 
John Galsworthy, president of the society, sat modestly 
at another table. Miss West is a superb creature, darkly 
handsome and manifestly a woman of power. Between 
her and me was Stacey Aumonier, and at my right Mr. G. 
R. Malloch, a son, I think, of the author of The New 
Republic. At our table also, among others, were a New 
Zealand novelist, Miss Mander, and three bolshevik 
literati with complicated Russian cognomens, led in by 
Stephen Graham, the same whose world-wide travels took 
him through Glacier Park with Vachel Lindsay two years 
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ago. As the Russians spoke only one language, I can not 
pass on the latest literary news from Moscow. 

There were no speeches at this dinner, an example to be 
commended. After the food—and vari-colored beverages 


—were disposed of, Miss West read the list of guests from 
afar, and then the people rose and talked informally in 
small groups. I met Mr. Galsworthy for the first time: a 
typical English aristocrat he seemed, whose distinguished 
manner and address hinted at a formidable talent for 
affairs which should land him in the cabinet or the house 
of lords. 


The absentees from London were only too numerous. 


] . 

T. S. Eliot was in the country, his wife being desperately 
ill there. Walter de la Mare shuns the metropolis, W. W. 
Gibson lives in West Malvern, Gordon Bottomley in 
Carnsforth, John Masefield and Robert Graves in Oxford. 
Stella Benson’s husband, O’Gorman Anderson, had 
carried her off to a consular post in China, Robert 
Nichols was in Japan, and Ford Madox Hueffer was 
sojourning in southern France. James Joyce also escaped 
me, being in Paris while I was in London, and departing 
provokingly for London before I reached Paris. And the 
huge city was not quite the same place to me without 
Alice Meynell, who has always opened so hospitably for 
the wanderer her apartment in Granville Place. Mr. 
Meynell is still gracious there, but very lonely now that 
all his brood have flown. 

Some of our fellow-countrymen were in evidence. 
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Conrad Aiken turned up in Bloomsbury Street just before 
returning to the fourteenth-century cottage on the 
southern coast where he had housed his family. John 
Gould Fletcher returned with his wife from the States in 
time to freshen up our once intimate acquaintance. I 
compared notes one gray day with Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, who had crossed the Atlantic for the first time 
and was being welcomed as so distinguished a poet deserves. 
One country to a trip was enough for Mr. Robinson—he 
had no intention of crossing the channel. And whom should 
[ find enamored of London but Sinclair Lewis, who of all 
men in the world should stay at home if he hopes to com- 
plete his report of Main Street! He insists that he is 
merely a sojourner, but wife and son are with him, and 
a brief talk revealed other symptoms of the foreign 
infection. 

As for the plays, almost everything to be seen was 
American. Eugene O’Neill’s name especially was con- 
spicuous, for 4nna Cristie had just crossed the sea and 
there were hopes of Emperor ‘fones and The Hairy Ape. 
John Drinkwater’s Oliver Cromwell made its first appear- 
ance at His Majesty’s Theatre, but I found it rather mild 
—it misses drama, and slides off moralistically at the end, 
where the author has to reassure his loyal English 
audiences by making his hero tell them, in effect, that 
kings are better for them on the whole, and will come 
back after his episode of power. Henry Ainley, whom I 
had heard much of, was a rather disappointing Cromwell, 
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and the king was a poor sketch; indeed, the hero’s old 
Puritan mother was the best thing in the play. 

The new English plays I liked best were two comedies. 
One of them, 4¢ Mrs. Dean’s—I forget the author—was 
a deliciously witty satire on the typical London boarding- 
house, such as I had stopped in in Igto. The retired 
colonels whom I keenly remembered were not in evidence, 
but another type of dull old gentleman was there, and the 
elderly spinsters and widows were done to a turn. The 
other comedy may also be too narrowly local—alas!—to 
cross the sea; for T’ Marsdens is pure Yorkshire and partly 
in dialect. 

I met its author, James R. Gregson, afterwards in 
Leeds, at a luncheon given for me by Dorothy Una 
Ratcliffe, author of Singing Rivers and editor of The 
Microcosm, an interesting quarterly which serves as an 
organ for the northern group of literati. Mr. Gregson, 
some years ago, organized a semi-professional local com- 
pany which gives plays, his own and others, throughout 
Yorkshire. In that way he has learned stagecraft and 
enabled others to learn it, and T’Marsdens is his first 
break into London—a successful break, if one may trust 
the critics. It is the old story—a playwright must learn 
his trade in the theatre and not in the library. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe’s luncheon reminded me of the early days 
of Poetry in Chicago, for the Yorkshire group is in rebel- 
lion against London much as we were against New York; 
and similarly determined to develop and express the local 
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spirit. Dialect study is encouraged—the best poem in 
that mode gets a local prize every year, and much pub- 
licity in some of the best and most independent news- 
papers in England, like the Yorkshire Post and the 
Manchester Guardian. A number of Yorkshire poets 
came to the luncheon: among them Wilfred Rowland 
Childe, who aims at tapestry patterns in his verse, being 
haunted by ancient creeds and rusty-colored old tales; and 
James A. Mackereth, whose poems follow the rich ballad 
tradition of that Robin Hood region—an example a bit too 
diffuse for these less leisurely times, but full of local feeling 
and savor. If some of these poets would only modernize 
their style a little, and drop the Victorian clichés and 
poetic phrasing with which they seem too much inclined to 
encumber it, they might give their legend-haunted York- 
shire a new intensity of life. 

Anyway they were eager to hear about our poets and 
their aims and achievements, and did not flinch from 
Sandburg, Masters, Lindsay, or any of the other American 
interpreters of life and its rhythms whom I could offer in 
a brief hour or so. Then each of them hurled a question at 
me, ranging from “Why prizes and coteries?”’ to “Why 
throw tea and other good beverages into the sea?” I 
balked at politics and prohibition, but tried to give what- 
ever else was demanded, and succeeded in convincing 
them, I trust, that something of “‘a movement” was going 
on across the sea. 

Edinburgh was my farthest north—the Scottish capital 
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throned on its sky-assailing rock. There, one day-lit 
evening, there was a somewhat similar party, except that 
the only other poet present was also an American, 
Portry’s wandering young friend Ernest Walsh. Edin- 
burgh points with pride to every memorial of Bobbie 
Burns and Robert Louis Stevenson, but at present her 
literary history is as much in the past as the tale of her 
kings, which came to its luckless end when the son of 
Mary Queen of Scots carried the Stuart crown to England. 
Apparently she misses her dynasty and all the lost splendor 
of courts, for she was moved to set up a statue in gratitude 
to the first monarch who came from London to visit her, 
and George IV, of precious memory, stands in dandified 
glory at the head of the street which bears his name. No 
keener satire upon the whole monarchical system could be 
desired than this operatic effigy of the worthless dude who 
for some years encumbered the British throne. But the 
British king will probably be the last king to go, and the 
oligarchic social system which he typifies, though some- 
what shaken by the Great War, still stands intact, the 
cracks in it scarcely visible. 

One wonders whether British poets will have anything 
very essential to say so long as it endures—no wonder 
Masefield writes of fox-hunting, and so many others of the 
genial amenities of rural life. Perhaps it is no wonder that 
the poet’s crown_of bays is blowing over to democratic 
America, or maybe to bolshevik Russia. I am darkly 
ignorant of Russia, but in England I found no such 
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evidence of athletic sincerity in artistic experiment, of 
vitality and variety and—yes—beauty, in artistic achieve- 
ment, as I get from the poets of our own land. 

My adventures in Paris must wait for a second article. 


H. M. 





REVIEWS 
SEA COUNTRY 


Maine Coast, by Wilbert Snow. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
These are honest poems, true to the soil and the sea, 
the gritty soil and foggy sea of the region they are con- 
cerned with. Sometimes one wishes that Mr. Snow’s 
rough iambics were made with less labor and more instinct 
for rhythm, and that his metaphors would run a truer 
course without getting mixed and lost; but in spite of 
faulty student-technique, the poet is working toward a 
harvest, much as one of his Maine farmers drives his plow 
over and around stones and wrestles with thin soil and 
forbidding skies to make his fields wave with grain. 

The poems are character sketches, narratives and de- 
scriptions—such titles as 4 Lobster Catcher, The Case of 
Aunt Cal, Olaf, The Sailboat, Fog, suggest the kind of life 
and landscape, or rather seascape, which Mr. Snow has 
studied. It may be suggestive to analyze one of them— 
for example, Fog, rather closely, for this poet has search- 
ing eyes and an out-reaching imagination, which need a 
clearer track for free expression. The poem is in blank 
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verse, like most of the others, and it begins with the fol- 
lowing strophe: 

The big battalions of the fog, whose dark 

Gray horses kick up clouds of dust, roll in 

And shut from sight the amber-dazzling sea, 

Blanking the coast with stifling camouflage. 

Now the first three lines are fine, even though one feels 
that the poet deliberately chose his form and put his sub- 
ject into it instead of letting the subject feel out its form. 
Nevertheless the metaphor is big, beautiful and complete 
—one gets a spacious picture and a thrill if one stops there. 
But why the last line, which introduces another idea 
one which, if not absolutely contradictory, is yet different 
and confusing, and sounds like an effort of the poet to 
show how up-to-date he is? 

The next few lines illustrate his tendency toward over 
exactness: 


The light-house men, with peering sharp sea-faces, 
Start up the boiler in the whistle-house 

Or bell-house on the fast-receding coast; 

And soon the deafening blasts or deep-toned bells 
Begin to fire at the oncoming host, 

Exploding screams or booming dismally 

In fierce bombardment through the long dark night 


Since this is a poem and not a treatise, one feels that the 
poet should choose between his bells and whistles, and 
offer one sound-picture instead of vacillating between two. 

Then the first fifty-five lines are descriptive—a boy is 
watching “the big battalions of the fog” and weaving 
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images about it. But the poem breaks in two, for the 
last forty lines carry a character sketch, of which the final 
twenty give us Zeb Kinney’s homely moralizing: 


Th’ ain’t so much to choose ’twixt gettin’ by 
In life and steerin’ out there through the fog— 


and so forth. 


One points out these defects because this poet is worth 
it, because he has a fundamental rocky strength like his 
native coast, which should wash itself clear of weeds and 
barnacles. In certain poems he is already doing this, for 
these begin to achieve athletic precision and unity. The 
Eagle is one of these—it carries well its parallel between 
the bird and the ship’s mate, 


A wounded eagle, game for one more flight, 


although even here the poet explains a little too much. 
From another of the book’s best poems, Olaf, a passage 
may be quoted which gives Mr. Snow at his present best: 


I never knew a man who loved the sea 

As Olaf loved her. Seasons out of mind 

In boyhood days have I beheld him loaf 

The morning through, beside a shelving rock 

In a little yellow dory, his right hand 

Aclasp two eight-foot oars, a black clay pipe 
Between his teeth; loaf long and long, and watch 
The dark brown rockweed rise and fall, and rise 
With motion not quite regular; watch too 

The smoky-colored periwinkles cling, 

Or zigzag through the green two fathoms down 
And nestle on the bottom strewn with kelp 
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And soggy wood, and star-fish pink and white; 


] 


Or take a listening mood and 1 his breath 
To hear the barnacles along the rocks 
Disturb the silence of that quiet cove 

With little seething whispering monotones 
That are, to stormy poundings of the bay, 
As chirrupings of song-birds in the trees 

To midnight forests crashing loud with storm 
I heeded in his steady eyes of gray 

A glassy token which the old gray mother, 
To mark him for her own, had spread about 
His seaward-gazing countenance—a look 
Found nowhere but in men who breast strong t 


One might object, even here, to such phrases as in doy- 
hood days and eyes of gray, but probably this poet is young 
enough to outgrow them. Robert Frost’s influence is 
obvious, but one need not complain since it is not slavishly 
used. Mr. Snow may be in the school, 
own eye and mind and voice and he is telling his own story. 

H. M. 


but he has his 


TOO GREAT A DREAM 


The Great Dream, by Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan. 

The clear directness and occasional lovely phrasing of 
the poems in Mrs. Wilkinson’s new book are like grave 
sisters who reproach me with silent looks as I find myself 
obliged to write that The Great Dream is after all only a 
midway book. Through line after line the author’s per- 
sonality sketches and adds to itself, a straight glance, 
courageous heart battling with life and art, strength and 
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humility alternating or fusing—but she is like a virgin 
praying beforean altar to whom laughter is a shock. When 
Mrs. Wilkinson can roarirreverently over the tragic humor of 
existence, denying while she worships with a Colas Breug- 
non fervor, she will have written an arresting book. She 
will have grown deaf to the echoes from other poets that 
sound in my ears as I read, Meredith, de la Mare, Kath- 
erine Tynan, and will hear only her own voice crying for 
hunger in the wilderness. 

Among the twenty-seven poems in the book, there is 
considerable variety and experiment in rhythm and form; 
almost every poem takes its particular shape just a little 
differently from any other. Mrs. Wilkinson is winning 
freedom slowly; her tentatives reveal a cautious step, and 
I find myself longing for a little madness, for the ache in 
the elbows as feet are lifted from the ground in a passion 
of flight. ‘The lyrics and the longer poems are more suc- 
cessful as a whole than her effort at polyphonic prose, The 
Rapids. Here is a swift-moving exciting picture, narrative 
if you like, action and reaction flung together on the 
ecstatic crest of speed and danger. I read it eagerly, my 
spirit rising with a cry “She’s done it!’’, falling with a 
sigh ““No!”’, then rising again, and so to the end, with the 
distinct impression of having followed a goldfinch’s irregu- 
lar beat rather than a kingfisher’s breathless dive and 
swoop. Thought comes faster than physical movement 
yet in the poem the thoughts which are an integral part 
of the experience clog and slow the flying feet of terror 
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and adventure. Yet so much power, so much vivid life 
is there, that it stands out in ‘ 
and riffie-white” against the dun and dreamful hue of the 
rest of her book. 

The thing I fear for Mrs. Wilkinson is that in her poetic 
vision of this world she allow vision to be blurred by a 
romantic sentiment which she has by nature. Several 
poems are spoiled by this glamorous, dull softness, The 
Somerset Farmer, for example. Mother Song in Springtime 
is a bitter disappointment with its “melodies magical, 
passionate, deep”; I object to “lambs and babes and little 
stars” thrust upon me in one line like a whole dish of 
honey for tea. The title-poem carries the same fault 
through it. There is not enough bone and sinew to carry 


‘silver light on stream-blue 


“lavish laughter spille: 
By rosy children on a dewy day 


1 1} } 


In fields where butterflies and lambkins play.” 


This arises very naturally from the preoccupation of the 
poet with the soul. She is more interested in the soul and 
its mysterious yearnings than in the outward manifesta- 
tions of life. Even The Rapids is the adventure of spirit 
between life and death, is scarcely at all the bodily thrill 
of flesh and birch, rock and water. In any event, Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s work is not finished. If sentimentality—even 
in the best sense of the word—does not cloud about her 
she should produce stronger and finer verse. I should like 
to quote 4 Song For Sleep, as it is one of the most char- 
acteristic poems, showing both her strength and weakness: 
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Too Great a Dream 


Let me down softly, softly, 

A hundred fathoms deep, 

Into your realm of quietness, 

Into your sea, O sleep; 

Fold leisure up in my fingers ten 

Like a coral-colored charm; 

Weight my eyelids with your heavy pearls 

And where your surge rolls warm 

Let me slip through your wavy dreaming, dreaming 
An instant of emerald and gold, 

Of sapphire and wonder and song and thunder 
More than the heart can hold, 

Then down, down, down where silence is spread 
Dark and soft and cool, 

Where peace like a golden lily blossoms 

In a black and sacred pool. 

Make my bed far from the wrong and ruddy sun; 
Stay for my sake the kind and comely moon; 

I am weary, weary of the light of this world. 

Do not wake me soon. 


Berenice K. Van Slyke 


WORDS. THAT FLY SINGING 


Sea-Change, by Muna Lee. Macmillan Co. 

We have been waiting several years for this book. Long 
ago we read in Poetry sensitive, sharp-outlined lyrics 
signed by Muna Lee, and longed to see them under 
covers of their own. Coming across them now we recall 
vividly the first reading. 

The book is probably the better for its long delay. It 
opens with some lyrics so good the reader warns himself 
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that it will be hard for the rest of the book to live up to 
them, then fools the reader by quite consistently main- 
taining a high quality and thereby winning for its writer 
a place among our four or five best lyricists. 

This is high praise, considering the extreme difficulty 
of the lyric form—a form in which the writer’s freedom is 
ever restricted by self-imposed simplicity. The long, 
ambitious, monumental poem is far more easy to achieve; 
it has such resources in repetition and rhythmical devices, 
and it gains force from mere momentum. But what 
intensity must propel the frail lyric, cut with a keen knife 
out of blue sky, if it is to fly singing down a century! 

Of course it would be foolish to encourage any reader to 
think he will approve of all the poems. The lyric is too 
personal to allow of such complete identity of taste 
between poet and reader. We confess, ourselves, that we 
are a little skeptic about the truth of the poem, J am so 
Glad that You are Dead, knowing how the dead take 
undeserved revenge, and silence even our songs to them. 
And though we admire the fresh coloring of the following 
picture, we are a little shocked at the intrusion of the 
vegetable in so important a position, where it should 


rhyme, and does not. 
Before the willows spreads a bluish mist 
That makes more glamorous those warlock trees; 
And hazily, in mauve and amethyst, 
Drift butterflies above the cabbages. 
But this does not rob her lines of their deftness, nor 


take from them the exquisite poignancy of an emotion 
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Words that Fly Singing 


expressed in such lovely metaphors, as this whose first 
words are its title. 
The thought of you is taller than the sunset 
Flaming up above the world’s crumbling edges. 
The thought of you is shyer than the lizard 
In a cleft of the limestone ledges. 
The thought of you is wilder than the wild birds 
Whose only joy is in their own wild flying; 
The thought of you is lovelier than starlight, 
: And sadder than a young child’s dying. 
She seems to have struck the tallest, shyest, and saddest 
things in the whole world. There is nothing to add. 
And here is the perfect balanced simplicity of the lyric 





at its best. It is called Dirge, and was originally printed 
in these pages. 
Though you should whisper 
Of what made her weep, 
She will not hear you: 
She is asleep. 


Though you should taunt her 
With ancient heart-break, 
She would not listen: 
She is awake. 


Passion would find her 
Too cold for dishonor, 

Candles beside her, 
Roses upon her. 

We should like to quote, if space permitted, many 
others, the consolation of The Flame Trees, the sad whim- 
sicality of Barrier, a poem to a toad, and at least part of 
the sonnet sequence, with its poignant realization of the 
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impossibility of denying love. But we must content 
ourselves with this: 


I remember you because’of a grassy hill 

Where the violets grew thicker than the grass, 
And through my memory flames and whistles still 

A flock of red-winged blackbirds we watched pass. 


Because of a rain-filled night I remember you, 
And a tree we came on suddenly in the fall, 
And a vague horizon that broke and foamed in blue, 
—But I do not remember any words of yours at all 
In 1916 Poetry gave a prize to Muna Lee for a group 
of these lyrics. The judges differed as to the individual 
poem to which it should be awarded, but not as to the 
authenticity of her singing words. We feel that in this 
book Muna Lee has fully justified our faith in her. 


Margery Swett 


MODERN BALLADS 


Bitter Herbs, by C. A. Dawson-Scott. William Heine- 
mann, Ltd., London. 

In this book Mrs. Dawson-Scott ‘‘attempts to do the 
ballad without the artificial supports of rhyme,” and in 
certain of the poems she gives us the full tragic intensity 
of her story in a diction stripped bare of superfluities. 
Rhyme is not the only discard—her free iambics, beating 
lines of irregular length, are usually guiltless of those 
superfluous archaisms and sentimental repetitions which 
too frequently soften and flatten out any modern attempt 
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Modern Ballads 


to tell an old-world story, resulting in mere imitation of 
forms vital in the youth of the language but no longer 
in force. 
In the first poem “the pedlar speaks”’: 

I pray you, let me lean 

My pack of bitter herbs against the wall, 

And sit 

Beside your hearth. 


And when he has told his bookful of stories, he speaks 
again—his farewell—and goes: 

A heavy wallet, but the road 

Goes down-hill— 

Ay, to the brink of a grey sea. 

And God save all! 


The pack of tales which the poet offers through him 
follow mostly a single theme, the tragic theme of woman 
deserted. The first and most ambitious—Marguerite Out- 
side Hell—is the least successful. Goethe’s heroine speaks 
six ineffective pages, and the poet is betrayed into the 
thee-and-thou mouthings she avoids elsewhere: 


Yet am I torn 
By unassuageable despair— 


and so forth. But if the reader skips Marguerite and her 
eloquent woe, he will find in the next poem, which is a 
country girl’s monologue in dialect, a sturdy realization 


of the dark theme’s beauty and passion. And in Beloved 
Wife Of 





- we find another version of ic—here the faith- 
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less husband, speaking also in dialect, mourns over the 
body of the wife he had betrayed, and who had died apart 
and unforgiving: 


The woman was as nought— 
A piece to go a-whoring with. 
But a man’s wife— 

’Tis she go deep with him. 

I wish ’er dead?— 

I, when we’d spent our lives 

Together? 

But I were tarr’ble vexed. 


“Beloved wife of Job Nancarrow”’ 

I shall cut’n deep 

In stone; 

And when at Jedgment Day 

She ’eave ’er ead up—they black dauntin’ words, 
’Tis they will speak. 


These pieces in dialect are the best—the poet is tempted 
by more literary English into a more literary diction. 
Hell and Safety, for example, just miss the simplicity and 





beauty which she attains quite easily in the rural char- 
acter and speech. Yet two or three plain English tales 
approach the success of the others—Black and Red, The 
Dream, and perhaps Amo. 

Altogether Mrs. Dawson-Scott makes a most interesting 


debut, with modern poems not derived but expressive of 


a modern woman’s point of view in life and art. We shall 
watch impatiently for further proof of her quality. 
H. M. 
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Books in Brief 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Poems from LIFE, edited and introduced by Oliver 

Herford. Macmillan. 

For those who like their verse light, with a dash of wit, 
we recommend this inconsequential, but charming, col- 
lection, made by Oliver Herford from the files of Life. 
It is rather surprising to see how many excellent bits of 
foolery have appeared between its familiar covers. 


Saddle Songs, by H. H. Knibbs. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
These are cowboy songs and songs of the open in the 
Robert Service manner, done by an old hand at the game. 
They are not really poetry and they preach a good deal, 
but many of them are good human stuff, and would 
rattle pleasantly in the mind on a windy march under 


the sky. 


NOTES 


With this number Harriet Monroe resumes the editorship of Poetry. 
This is done however at long range, for the number will be in the hands 
of our readers before she actually reaches Chicago. Her letters, like her 
editorial, are full of enthusiasm and verve, and we hear that she is re- 
turning with new material and a refreshed spirit. It will be a day of 
rejoicing at 232 East Erie when she appears. 

Eunice Tietjens, having finished her tenure of office, is in her turn 
sailing for Europe, with her husband, Cloyd Head, and children, where 
they will spend a year in studying and—if the fates are kind—in writing. 

Helen Hoyt, who is now Mrs. Jack Lyman of California, has recently 
given birth to a very successful offspring. We hope that her forthcom- 
ing volume of verse will be equally successful. 
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Florence Randal Livesay writes that two volumes from her pen will 
appear this autumn, one, of original verse, called The Shepherd’s Purse, 
and another, of translations, called Kalina, Flower of the Ukraine. Both 
will be published in Canada. 

Herbert S. Gorman, one of the editors of the literary supplement of 
The New York Times, has just edited, with his wife, Jean Wright Gor- 
man, the Peterborough Anthology, a collection of poems by the poets who 
have received benefit and inspiration at that most admirable institution, 
the Macdowell Colony of Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

Glenway Wescott, we are told, has recently returned to New York, 
after a considerable stay in Europe. 

Mrs. Edith Miniter, of Boston, has for a number of years held edi 
positions on The Boston Home ‘Fournal and The Banker and Trades 
She has published a novel, Our Natupski Neighbors. } 
New England, called The Village Green, is announced for early publica 
tion by the B. J. Brimmer Co., of Boston. 

R. L. Burgess, also a new name, is the editor of The San Fose (Cali- 
fornia) News. He has as yet no published volume, but has been a 
contributor to numerous magazines. 

The work of Frances Shaw, Haniel Long, Albert Edmund Trombly 
and Caroline Hillman needs no introduction to our readers. 


hbors 4 new story of 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Charlatan, by Louis Grudin. Lieber and Lewis, New York. 
Windows in Dragon Town, by John Oscar Beck. B. J. Brimmer Co., 
Boston. 


Cups of Illusion, Henry Bellamann. Houghton, Mifflin. 


DRAMA, PROSE AND ANTHOLOGIES: 
Robert E. Lee, A Play, by John Drinkwater. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Second Contemporary Verse Anthology, edited by Charles Wharton 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Les Mots en Liberte Futuristes, by F. T. Marinetti. Edizioni Futuriste 


di “Poesia,” Milan. 
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HILL SOLITUDES 


A Book of Poems by 
BENJAMIN ROSENBAUM 


A graduate of Harvard, whose work was accepted 
by Harriet Monroe when he was nineteen years 
old. His work has been highly praised by Joseph 
Auslander, William Stanley Braithwaite, Robert 
Hillyer, Charles Wharton Stork, Harold Vinal, 


Bliss Perry, etc. 


Ordinary Edition, $1.5 Special Edition, $5.00 
B. J. Brimmer Co. 
384 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 

















Quickly Prepared 
Healthful, Invigorating 
and Enjoyed by Everybody 


‘“‘Horlick’s’’ 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk | 


Keep a package at home. Avoid 
imitations at the fountain and when 
purchasing in jars for home use. 
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We Are Making New Poets 
GIVE THEM A CHANCE 


Do you know that among poets introduced by Poerry are: 


RicHARD ALDINGTON Heten Hoyt 

H. D. VacHeEL Linpsay 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON Car_ SANDBURG 
MaxweEL_ BopENHEIM Lew Sarett 

Hitpa ConkKLING RABINDRANATH TAGORI 
T. S. Exior Marcaret WIDDEMER 


However the fact that Poerry first presented their work to 
the public is not so important as the acceleration it gave their 
development, by contact with modern poetry, through its own 
pages, as well as through other magazines and clubs which are 
the outgrowth of the poetry movement started by Porrry ten 
years ago. The August number of poetry showed by printing 
contrasting groups of poems by young people, that few poets 
can do their best work in ridicule and isolation. 

But hundreds of potential poets are still out of contact with mod- 
ern poetry, though they have done the best that they know how 
by enrolling in the English classes of our high-schools and col- 
leges. See that Poetry reaches them there. Take advantage 
of our Special School and Club rate of four subscriptions for ten 
dollars, or make use of the coupon for single subscriptions. 


POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

232 East Erie St., Chicago 

Enclosed find $3.00 (Canada, $3.15; foreign, $3.25) for one 
year’s subscription to Poetry. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
of POETRY 


Complete volumes of POETRY bound in buckram with 
Index and Title Page 
5 
Vol. I—October, 1912 (Reprint) to March, 1913... r 75 
All Other Volumes, II-XXI, each. O 
The bound v olumes of POE TRY make a well-nigh com- 
plete collection of the best verse written in English since 
October, 1912. No library should be without them. 
> } ) 

Binders’ prices having advanced to more than twice what we originally 
paid, the above offer is scarcely higher than actual cost to us. Therefore it 
does not include postage or expressage, which will be extra. Each volume 
wrapped, weighs 1% pounds. 

Subscribers may have their own copies of Poetry bound for $1.50 per 
volume, but such orders cannot be filled promptly. Or, if they return to us 
copies in perfect condition, we will send new volumes for $1.60 each. 
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THE NEW EDITION 
OF THE NEW POETRY 


The New and Enlarged Edition of THE NEW POETRY: An 
Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited by Harriet 
Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is now ready, published by 
The Macmillan Company. It contains the most important poetry 
of the last five years as well as that contained in the first edition. 
It is a book which is indispensable to lovers and students of poetry. 


The price of THE NEW POETRY is $3.50, but we are making 
the very special offer of THE NEW POETRY ($3.50) and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewed, to POETRY ($3.00) for only $5.50. 
Orders will be received now and honored as soon as THE NEW 
POETRY is ready. Sign this ad and send with your check. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 


Send above to 
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PALMS 
POEMS 


PERSPECTIVE 


Away from London, New York, Chicago, Boston, Nash- 
ville, Norfolk, Los Angeles, away from even a single 
English-writing poet, PALMS has an advantage over 
all the other poetry journals: the advantage of per- 
spective. 


After only three issues, PALMS has attracted 
some of the best work of 
Agustin Basave Haniel Long 
vad og D. H. Lawrence _ 
ildegarde Flanner ; 
David Grenhood Salomon de la Se 
Warren Gilbert oat ; 
Helen Hoyt Hi Simons 
Oliver Jenkins Harold Vinal 
Kiang Kang-hu Eda Lou Walton 
and notable contributions from newer comers. 


PALMS for a time will print the contents of each 
number anonymously, listing the poems and their 
authors in the succeeding number. A poem for a poem’s 


sake. 


PERSPECTIVE 


POEMS 
PALMS 


On sale at leading bookstores in the United States. $2.50 for 12 
issues, payable by check. 25 cents the copy, payaile in stamps 


Galeana 150, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico 
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